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collateral advantages of a combination of the bankers, and the work- 
ing the payments in the clearing out of a joint account, instead of 
thirty-three separate accounts at the Bank of England, would be 
by no means inconsiderable. Although the London bankers enjoy 
the confidence of the public, still they would, if united, be able 
more effectually to provide against any panic, and to prevent the 
recurrence of a state of events such as that which in November, 
1857, endangered the whole of our monetary system. 

As my career is drawing to a close, or, in the words of the 
poet, as my bark is nearing the shore, I must leave the details of 
such a plan to be worked out by younger heads. 



On some Considerations suggested by the Annual Reports of the 
Registrar-General, being an Inquiry into the Question as to how 
far the Inordinate Mortality in this Country, exhibited by those 
Reports, is controllable by Human Agency. (Part II.) By 
H. W. Porter, Esq., B.A., Assistant Actuary to the Alliance 
Assurance Company, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries and of 
the Statistical Society. 

(Concluded from page 112.) 

AS regards the hereditary transmission of phthisis, another investi- 
gation of the statistics of the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton 
showed, that where one parent only was affected with pulmonary 
disease, the fathers being so affected transmitted the disease to their 
sons in 63 out of 106 cases, being 59 4 per cent, of the whole number 
observed ; and to their daughters in 47 cases only out of 108, being 
43^ per cent. : while the mothers being phthisical transmitted the 
disease to their sons in 43 cases, being 40 - 6 per cent.; and to their 
daughters in 61 cases, being 56^ per cent, of the cases under obser- 
vation. Judging, therefore, from these figures, it would probably 
appear, if a large number of cases were registered, that the power 
of transmission of disease by phthisical fathers to their sons, and 
by phthisical mothers to their daughters, is about the same. 

Very similar — in fact, almost identical — results are shown by a 
similar comparison of the statistics of insanity. 

From the consideration of such facts as these, it appears that 
we hold in our hands the power of checking the increase of diseases 
of an hereditary character by discouraging marriages under cer- 
tain circumstances — the extreme inexpediency of which, in some 
cases, seems clearly apparent ; and Life Assurance Companies, by 
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attending closely to such subjects, may deduce valuable rules to 
enable them to deal with proposals for the assurance of lives in 
which a possible tendency may exist to phthisical or other heredi- 
tary disease. 

With respect to the mortality from fever, without going very 
much into the question — the length of this paper having already, 
I fear, exceeded its fair limits — I may mention that there is abun- 
dant evidence to show that we hold in our own hands the means of 
checking, to a very great extent, the loss of life from this cause. 
Mr. Simon, in a recent report to the Board of Health, speaking of 
fever, quotes an expression of the late M. Baudens, one of the 
physicians of the French army in the Crimea, in support of this 
statement — " Onpourrait lefaire naitre et mourir h volonti." 

In a former paper read before this Institute, and in some com- 
munications to the Assurance Magazine, in reference to the efficacy 
of sanitary improvements as respects the health of the labouring 
community, I had occasion to refer to the fact of its having been 
shown by Dr. Southwood Smith, that the result of such improve- 
ments as had been introduced and carried out by the Metropolitan 
Association for the Improvement of the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes actually exceeded belief. 

The improvement of the sanitary condition of the districts 
under observation had been attended with marked results ; and it 
was shown that it was quite within our means to hold in check not 
only fever, but other contagious diseases. 

Similar results were shown to have attended a like scheme 
originated by Lord Shaftesbury ; and the working of the Common 
Lodging-houses Act had been equally satisfactory.* In fact, all 
the evidence derived from the reports on these subjects tends to 
show how much we hold in our own hands the key to the improve- 
ment of the health and longevity, to say nothing of the comfort 
and happiness, of the working classes, which form the great bulk 
of the entire community. 

It is painful to see how very little, comparatively, has been 
done in this respect ; and the great proportion of what has been 
effected is due almost entirely to the philanthropic exertions of a 
few individuals — what has been done by the Government having 
only been tardily conceded at the earnest and repeated solicitations 
of a few sanitary reformers, among whom Lord Shaftesbury stands 
pre-eminent. 

Hygienic reform is now, no doubt, beginning to produce satis- 

* Assurance Magazine, vol. iv., pp. 112, 260; vol. vi., p. 110. 
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factory results. la a recent report, Sir Benjamin Hall's Act is 
stated to be working with success. The medical inspectors, it is 
said, " have done quietly a great deal of good work, and it is pro- 
bable have saved many lives and prevented much sickness." 

The alarming excess in the returns of deaths from small-pox 
has lately given rise to much public discussion as to the cause of 
this increase. 

Dr. Collinson and Mr. Norway, in a recent letter to the Times, 
stated that it was the conviction of a number of medical men that 
small-pox is likely again to appear as a scourge in this country 
unless efficient means are taken for its prevention; adding that 
the alarming increase of the disease was due to the inefficacy of 
vaccination as at present pursued, and attributing such inefficacy 
to the fact that the virus now used for vaccination is the same as 
that which was employed by Jenner at the time of his great dis- 
covery, and transmitted since through countless human bodies — 
that it has never been renewed from the cow since that period — and 
accordingly, that it is not now of sufficient efficacy to prevent the 
infection of small-pox. These gentlemen suggest that a fresh 
supply of virus from the cow itself should be obtained, as Jenner 
originally procured it. They consider, moreover, that in a number 
of the poor infant population lurks the poison of inherited syphilis, 
scrofula, and cancer, or other degenerated states of the constitution ; 
and that, in addition to this, owing to bad drainage and ventilation, 
overcrowding in their dwellings, and the peculiar diet of the chil- 
dren of the poor, cutaneous diseases are common; and that, 
accordingly, the transmission of the cow-pox matter through such 
bodies as these must have had the effect of deteriorating the virus. 

Now this seems plausible enough ; but, unfortunately, as hap- 
pens in all medical discussions, a large body of the profession take 
an opposite view, and maintain that there is no more reason why 
the strength of the virus should be diminished and its power to 
ward off infection lessened, than that the disease itself — or, in fact, 
any other disease — should wear itself out, or be less virulent than 
it used to be ages ago, by reason of its subsequent transmission 
through the bodies of whole generations of men. This is as far as 
regards the first part of our statement: with reference to the 
second, I will appeal to the gentlemen present whether many do 
not, in their own families or in those of their friends or acquaint- 
ances, know of cases where it is easy to trace disease and weakly 
constitution to the fact of the victim having been vaccinated from 
an unhealthy subject ; and if this be the case, how much more 
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likely — nay, how certain it is — that a constant transmission of the 
virus through generations of the sickly infant population of the 
poor must tend to the effect above referred to. 

We must bear in mind, when we read in the Reports of the 
Registrar of the increase of any disease, that it is the impoverished 
lower classes that contribute the bulk of the cases reported in his 
department; and as a considerable prejudice against vaccination 
exists amongst this class, and as, owing to this and other causes, the 
Act regulating vaccination is very much evaded, the increase of this 
disease among the lower orders need not surprise us. Complaint 
is made that the public vaccinators are not so careful as they might 
be, and, it is added, that the difficulty of procuring lymph is much 
complained of. In Paris, a regular establishment — not a Govern- 
ment one — has for many years been kept up, from which a con- 
stantly fresh supply of lymph is always procurable, a number of 
calves affected with cow-pox being maintained, from which esta- 
blishment, conducted by Dr. Mangeant, of No. 8, Faubourg 
St. Denis, a supply of pure lymph may always be procured ; and 
it can be forwarded to all parts of the world, in hermetically sealed 
tubes, at 5 francs each. 

It is a curious fact that it is found necessary to transmit the 
virus through seven or eight calves before it is safe to use it upon 
the human subject, otherwise the disease would be transmitted in 
so severe a form that the result would be highly dangerous, if 
not fatal. 

The number of deaths recorded by the Registrar under the 
head of small-pox varies considerably from year to year. 

In 1851 and 1852, for example, the deaths from this cause, in 
England, were 6,997 and 7,320, more than double the numbers 
recorded in the two following years, 1853 and 1854, which were 
3,151 and 2,808. In the years 1855 and 1856, the numbers 
were still less — viz., 2,525 and 2,277 only. In the year 1857, the 
deaths from small-pox appear again to be inclined to increase, 
being 3,936. The complete returns for 1858 and 1859 are not 
yet issued. 

In the last weekly report as to the mortality in London for the 
year ending 31st December, 1859, we are told that " the mortality 
from small-pox increases slowly but steadily"; and we hear that 
the disease has been raging as an epidemic in Paris, and has been 
observed to have the characteristic of attacking, not the young 
alone, but persons of advanced age who have not taken the pre- 
caution of being re-vaccinated. 
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It would seem, therefore, from these figures, that this disease 
may be an epidemic, as many other diseases are at particular times. 

It is a curious fact, and a satisfactory thing to know, that, while 
a serious epidemic of any kind is raging, the deaths from other 
epidemic diseases are always observed to be less numerous. From 
the fact that there does not appear to be a regular constant increase 
in the mortality from small-pox, but that it varies in its intensity 
in particular years, as other epidemics do, it would seem that it is 
not the lymph that is in fault, but that the disease is epidemic at 
certain periods, in conformity with some law of which we are at 
present ignorant ; and that the power of vaccination, as now prac- 
tised, is not sufficient to overcome the disease. 

There is no lack of scientific investigation constantly being 
made into this subject; but the pursuit of such inquiries has, 
until a certain point of information is attained, a tendency to con- 
fuse the mind, and probably to shake the public confidence, to some 
slight extent, as to the power of vaccination to destroy the disease 
entirely, which, theoretically, it is supposed it should do in the 
course of time, if satisfactorily and completely carried out. 

Vaccination is, no doubt, often imperfect in its results. At 
times there is a great scarcity of lymph, so that many cases arise 
in which the system is not properly saturated with the disease, 
though the vaccinator may be enabled to certify that the operation 
had been duly performed. I say nothing of those cases in which 
the manual work has been carelessly or inefficiently done, as in 
such cases cow-pox is not produced ; but there are, I believe, great 
causes of complaint in this respect, and possibly some more strin- 
gent legislative enactment on the subject, or, at least, some more 
effectual method of seeing that the present Act is duly carried out, 
may be the result of public attention being called to the subject. 

The necessity is, happily, now beginning to be recognised for 
providing special carriages for the conveyance to the hospitals of 
small-pox and fever patients. Too many are still conveyed in the 
common street cabs, by which course these diseases are, no doubt, 
much disseminated. 

The Board of Guardians of the Greenwich Union have lately 
established a conveyance of their own for the above purpose ; and 
so recently as at the December Middlesex Sessions, the Assistant- 
Judge, Mr. Bodkin, called the attention of the Court to the prac- 
tice of removing to the hospitals, in street cabs, prisoners labouring 
under small-pox. The Court immediately gave orders for the dis- 
continuance of the practice". It is believed that the disease is 

VOL. IX. M 
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propagated to an alarming extent by means of street cabs em- 
ployed for the conveyance of patients. 

In consequence of the recent increase in the returns of deaths 
from small-pox, the attention of the Government has been seriously 
called to the matter, and the necessity has been recognised of 
endeavouring to increase the efficacy of vaccination ; the result of 
which has been the issue, by the Privy Council, of certain special 
instructions to the different parish authorities on the subject, em- 
bodying some minute directions as to the mode of performing the 
operation of vaccination ; and medical inspectors under the Public 
Health Act have been appointed to inquire into the present state 
of vaccination, and to communicate the views of the Government 
to the proper authorities, for the safety of the public, to the end 
that unprotected persons may be immediately vaccinated; and 
generally to take stringent steps to enforce the Act, which has 
been heretofore so very much evaded. 

The question of the necessity, or otherwise, of re-vaccination 
after the lapse of a certain number of years, is one that we may 
hope will now be set at rest ; and if it be determined that the 
necessity exists, steps will, no doubt, be taken to render the per- 
formance of vaccination imperative after the lapse of a certain 
number of years. 

In connection with this subject, I may refer to a fact bearing 
on the statistics of the results of vaccination in cattle, which has 
lately appeared in the newspapers. It seems, that of three Cattle 
Assurance Companies in Holland, one made a practice of having 
all the cattle they assured vaccinated, as a safeguard against 
pneumonia; another had vaccination performed as soon as the 
disease had broken out in the animals' stalls ; and the last took no 
precaution of the kind. It is stated that the first Company in a 
certain period lost 6 per cent, of the assured cattle, the second 
11 per cent., and the third 40 per cent. 

It does not, of course, follow that the circumstances were iden- 
tical in which the cattle assured by the different Companies were 
placed ; but the numbers of the losses differ so widely, that, allow- 
ing a large margin for this reason, it is not too much to assert that 
the vaccination of the cattle must have had some prophylactic effect. 

I am not aware that any general system of vaccinating cattle 
exists in this country, though it has long been the practice to 
vaccinate kennels of hounds, and other valuable dogs, against dis- 
temper ; but I think it has been done in an amateur kind of way, 
and not from any positive knowledge of its efficacy. 
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We now come to the consideration of the mortality among the 
infant population. 

In this class the sacrifice of life is fearful. It appears from 
the last published Annual Report of the Registrar-General, 
that, in the year 1857, no less than 57,285 male and 45,942 
female children — making a total of 103,227, or about 1 in 6 
of the whole number of children born alive in England, and 
comprising very nearly one quarter of the whole number of deaths 
registered in the year — died before attaining the age of a twelve- 
month. 

I had intended entering into an investigation of the causes of 
this high mortality, but the subject is so extensive that I feel called 
upon, owing to the length of time I have already trespassed upon 
the attention of the members, to refrain from doing so on the pre- 
sent occasion. I shall only state that an inspection of the Regis- 
trar's Reports clearly shows that a large proportion of the deaths 
of infants is to be attributed to accidental causes quite under 
human control — probably one of the greatest of which is the 
absence of physical power in the mothers to supply the requisite 
nutriment to their offspring, owing, generally, to the want of 
proper food for themselves. Of course, the humbler classes cannot 
afford the expensive process of bringing up their children by hand, 
and so they die of debility and atrophy, the Registrar records — 
but of starvation, if we do not shrink from applying the correct 
term, to the reproach of the age in which we live. 

I have before referred to the too early employment of children 
in factories as affecting the question of education ; the considera- 
tion also arises as to its effect on their health and longevity. 

There can be no doubt, I believe, that a great amount of 
disease and of undue mortality is created by the working of young 
children in factories before they are old and strong enough to bear 
the strain upon them of the long hours of labour imposed by the 
manufacturers, as well as by the unhealthiness engendered by the 
processes of manufacture — some evils arising from which, it is 
true, are necessarily inherent in the requirements attending on the 
law of supply and demand, but others, it is no less true, are 
remediable, if not entirely, at least partially; and it is by such 
means as these, amongst others, that the mortality, as recorded in 
the annual returns, is unduly swelled, to the discredit and oppro- 
bium of our legislative system. 

"With respect to the hours of labour, the Factory Act does not 
allow of young persons working after six o'clock p.m.; but the 

m 2 
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reports of convictions for infringements of the Act in this respect 
show that the law is systematically evaded. 

There is some difficulty in directly tracing the deaths of factory 
operatives to the local circumstances by which they are really caused, 
and in ascertaining what proportion of such deaths may be due to 
influences which might be controlled, though it is perfectly well 
known that the number is far from insignificant; but there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining the loss of life from accidents connected 
with the machinery used in these factories, as we shall presently see. 

Many classes of disease, the inordinate mortality from which, it 
is submitted, may be to a great extent lessened, are fostered and 
encouraged, nay, more, perpetuated to a fearful extent — for the 
hereditary nature of phthisis is now perfectly well known — by the 
unhappy position in which great masses of our labouring com- 
munity are placed, and numerous fatal accidents are caused, owing, 
in some degree, to the apathy of employers, but partly, it must be 
admitted, to the want of forethought and knowledge of the work- 
men themselves ; for while we find, on the one hand, that employers 
are reluctant, in many cases, to incur the trouble and expense of 
improvements in which their own interest is not immediately appa- 
rent, with the view to the prevention of accidents, and, what is of 
infinitely more importance, of disease, so we find, on the other 
hand, an equal degree of reluctance on the part of the operatives 
to avail themselves of those precautionary measures within their 
reach, which the humanity of the employers in many cases leads 
them to introduce for the advantage of their workmen. 

It is painful to read the accounts of the accidents that are of 
constant recurrence in factories ; some due to neglect on the part of 
the masters, and others to the inherent recklessness of the men, 
but which more stringent regulations might check, particularly if 
a proper system of overlooking were adopted with a view to prevent 
the workmen, before it is too late, disobeying the rules devised for 
their advantage. 

There is no lack of inspection to see that the hands are con- 
stantly duly attending to their work, but a very great want of the 
other sort of overlooking. 

Probably, an inspector, in addition to the usual overlookers of 
the works, placed on each floor of a factory where machinery is in 
use, whose sole duty it should be to see that the men did not act 
in opposition to the regulations of the place — which the millowners 
are now content with merely having placarded on the walls — would 
fully answer the required end ; and this can hardly be considered 
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to be asking too much of the rich millowners, when we consider 
the sad detriment to life and limb that now unhappily arises daily 
under the present system. 

The mistaken leniency of the unpaid magistracy is considered 
to tend to encourage this sort of neglect. 

It is true, that clauses 10 and 71 of the Factory Act of 1844 
preclude " the occupier of a factory, or the father, son, or brother 
of the occupier of a factory, being a justice of the peace," from 
deciding upon cases in which his own pecuniary interests are 
involved; but even of this most proper restriction, the National 
Association of Factory Occupiers — a combination organized for the 
express purpose of opposing the existing law — are said to be strain- 
ing every effort to obtain a repeal : it being considered, by the 
parties more immediately interested, to imply " an unwarrantable 
suspicion upon the honourable conduct of that portion of the 
magistracy who are engaged in manufactures." 

The power of the rich millowners is immense ; and it is easy to 
see how, by a combination among them, they may avert from them- 
selves for a time the inconvenience of what they term " meddling 
legislation." 

This Association, some time ago, issued a pamphlet, written by 
Miss Martineau, in defence of the factory occupiers, and which, 
while purporting to be a justification of their conduct, was, in point 
of fact, a tirade against the Government, on the subject of the 
legislative enactments devised with the sole object of checking 
some of the evils which are, more or less, necessarily inherent in 
the conduct of manufactures upon a large scale. 

The pamphlet in question, moreover, accuses Mr. Charles 
Dickens for unfairly calling the attention of the public, through 
the medium of his valuable weekly series, to the large number of 
these accidents. 

Mr. Dickens would appear to be about the last person in the 
world to be so attacked. 

He has evidenced throughout his works — all written, I con- 
scientiously believe, in a purely philanthropic spirit — an anxious 
desire to benefit the working-classes; and such attacks as these, 
therefore, only make it more than ever apparent how weak the cause 
of the millowners is ; and we are reminded of the instructions to 
counsel, in the case of a trial in which the defendant had but a 
poor defence to make — " No case — bully the opposite counsel." 

It should be remembered, that it is almost entirely by means of 
popular articles in such works as these, with which, fortunately, 
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the present generation is well supplied at a cheap rate, that the 
general body of the people come to be cognizant of and to under- 
stand these questions, which so nearly affect their well-being. 

The great mass of the people, within whose means these serial 
writings are, do not belong to the Statistical Society or to the 
Institute of Actuaries; and writers of eminence who take the 
trouble to get up the statistics of such subjects and to put them 
into a popular shape, as Mr. Dickens does so well, are most highly 
to be commended; and that this sort of writing is of rather an 
invidious nature, as tending to place the author at issue with some 
of the Dives of the community, the controversy to which I have 
alluded very clearly shows. 

With reference to the alleged unfairness on the part of this 
writer in dealing with the statistics of the question, it is not diffi- 
cult to reconcile the discrepancies that appeared to exist between 
his statements and those of the factory occupiers as to the number 
of accidents in a given time. Without troubling you with the 
figures, I may mention that the differences in question appear to 
have arisen from Mr. Dickens quoting the gross number of acci- 
dents that happened in the period of observation, while the opposite 
party referred to such accidents only as were caused by the shafts 
alone. 

A few remarks on the subject of these accidents may not, per- 
haps, inappropriately be introduced here. The question is so far 
important, that when an erroneous opinion on any subject is believed 
to exist, it is desirable to remove it, if possible. Now, as in the 
education question, to which I have alluded, certain notions have 
been referred to as prevailing that will not bear the test of investi- 
gation : so in this matter, I believe, a very general opinion obtains, 
that the accidents, so very constantly occurring in factories, are 
almost invariably due to the fact that occupiers object to incurring 
the expense of securely fencing off their machinery, in conformity 
with the Act of Parliament — that they fail to provide sufficient 
means for the purpose generally of preventing the recurrence of 
such accidents as may fairly be considered to be controllable — and 
that to secure themselves an immunity from the pecuniary penalties 
to which they thereby lay themselves open, the National Association 
of Factory Occupiers has been instituted. 

Now this is not altogether the case. A great difference of 
opinion prevails, even among scientific men, as to the fencing off 
the machinery used in mills; and this being so, the occupiers must 
not have all the onus of deciding the matter thrown upon them, 
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and particularly as the Act of Parliament which regulates the 
question does not seem to be sufficiently stringent. 

The terms of the Factory Act of 1844 require that all ma- 
chinery in certain positions and under certain circumstances and 
conditions, shall be " securely fenced." 

It seems difficult to determine in what the secure fencing of 
machinery actually consists, and on this point the millowners and 
the inspectors of factories have long been at issue. 

The Act of Parliament, from its vagueness, is much at fault ; 
and it will be the object of any new legislation on this subject to 
remedy the evil complained of in this respect. 

The permanent casing of the machinery with wood or iron, 
insisted on in many cases by the inspectors, is considered by the 
millowners to be likely, in some cases, to increase the tendency to 
accidents ; and this opinion is confirmed, it seems, by high en- 
gineering authority, Mr. Fairbairn having stated that " he did not 
see how it was possible to fence off the horizontal shafts of mills 
driving machinery, without incurring greater evils, and probably 
more danger, than at present exists from their being left entirely 
open." 

Vertical as well as horizontal shafts should be fenced off when 
within seven feet of the floor, and the sources of danger from excess 
of fencing are said to arise from the necessity of suspending the 
fencing for shafts, which entails a risk of the suspenders giving 
way, and from the danger of the hands employed tampering with 
the shafts and pulleys. 

Now it certainly seems strange, that, with all the mechanical 
skill at our command, we cannot obviate the first two of these diffi- 
culties ; and the constant employment, as previously suggested, of 
an extra overlooker to act as inspector, would certainly prevent 
the last. 

The Acts for the regulation of factories, as regards the safety 
of the operatives employed in them, were passed in 1833 and 
1844, but were not enforced until the year 1853, when the great 
number of accidents constantly occurring was brought under the 
notice of the then Secretary of State, Lord Palmerston. 

From the reports of the inspectors of factories for the year 
ending 31st October, 1859, it appears that the total number of 
accidents arising from machinery was 3,939, of which number 64 
resulted in death, and 1,100 were of a serious character — a large 
proportion of these, viz., 545, rendering amputation of part of the 
body necessary. 
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Though these numbers may not appear large as compared with 
the total number of persons affected by the factory law, which has 
been estimated to be upwards of 500,000 — and though the inspec- 
tors, who are, of course, competent judges of the matter, do not 
express themselves to be dissatisfied with these numbers — it is 
clear that a great sacrifice of life, and a terrible amount of bodily 
mutilation, takes place annually in factories from causes un- 
doubtedly within human control ; and the inspectors admit that 
" the number of serious accidents might be reduced if the excellent 
example set by many millowners, in fencing dangerous machinery 
whenever practicable, were more generally followed." 

Mr. Fairbairn's opinion has been already quoted as against the 
safety of fencing horizontal shafts; but, on the other hand, it 
appears from the reports of the inspectors that in all the districts, 
except that of Lancashire, where the great opposition to the 
Factory Acts exists, a considerable amount of horizontal shafting, 
under 7 feet from the floor, has been properly cased ; and that, ui 
the west of England, " the experiment had been tried on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, and for a sufficiently long period, to prove the 
fallacy of the apprehensions that were expressed as to the practica- 
bility of fencing securely horizontal shafts." 

That the factory operatives are far from being satisfied with 
the manner in which the Acts are administered, is evidenced from 
the circumstance, that, as recently as the end of last Session, a 
deputation from the operatives of Lancashire, in which district I 
mentioned the greatest opposition to the Acts of Parliament was 
to be found, had an interview with the Home Secretary, Sir 
G. C. Lewis. 

The operatives did not seek, it was stated, any new legislation 
on the subject, but asked for more efficient inspection, to put a stop 
to the systematic violation of the law. It seems that there never 
was a time at which a better feeling existed between masters and 
men than exists at present, and that a large number even of the 
employers are anxious that the legal requirements of the Acts 
regulating factories should be strictly enforced. It was stated also, 
that the operatives themselves were not free from blame in con- 
niving at violations of the law which they knew were going on. 
The violation was clearly on the increase, and this was said to be 
owing chiefly to the want of due inspection — the number of facto- 
ries having increased 50 per cent, since the Government inspectors 
were first appointed. The number of these inspectors was origin- 
ally only four, and of these one has recently retired. 
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It is stated that the Act under which their appointment was 
originally made contains no power to allow of vacancies arising in 
even this small number being filled up, unless such vacancies arise 
by death. 

It seems clear that, if the existing Act is so faulty, that it can 
with impunity be evaded as it is at present, no more stringent 
method of carrying it into effect is likely to prevail; and that, 
therefore, some new and more satisfactory legislation on the subject 
is called for, to remedy, in the first place, the admitted defects, and 
to provide, in the second, for such additional amount of inspection 
as the great increase in the number of factories since the matter 
was last settled may seem to demand, as well as to bring under 
Government inspection any manufactories that are at present 
exempt from its operations, such as paper mills. 

Sufficient, no doubt, has been said on this head to show that 
some, at least, of the mortality recorded in the Reports of the 
Registrar-General might be checked by proper legislative enact- 
ments stringently enforced. 

But however much millowners and proprietors of manufacto- 
ries, and of mines — for in these again the sacrifice of life and limb 
is fearful — may be to blame, and some amount of censure they will 
scarcely contrive to escape — and however cruel the deaths and per- 
manent bodily injuries that arise from such accidents, whether 
preventable or not, may be — the loss of life and injury to bodily 
health from such causes as those to which I have referred — and I 
have said nothing about the injury caused by insufficient ventila- 
tion, or by the evils created by the processes of manufacture — the 
loss of life and injury to health, I repeat, from such causes is 
trifling in comparison with that arising from the neglect of sanitary 
measures, not in mills alone, but in all kinds of works and locali- 
ties, for the prevention of the undue increase of mortality, and of 
the propagation of the most terrible bodily and mental diseases 
which are shown to be so universally prevalent ; for, apart from the 
deaths from accidental causes, the early and laborious employment 
prematurely imposed upon young children injures their health, 
stints their growth, and renders them unfit for such labour as, 
when they had become adults, they should be properly able to 
endure. 

A very great number of deaths from accidental causes takes 
place annually in mines. 

The average annual number of deaths from accidents from 
collieries, for example, in England, is stated to be about 1,000, 
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out of a population engaged in coal-mining of about 250,000, in 
addition to an enormous number of accidents. Of this number 
about one-fourth arise from explosion. Now a great proportion of 
these accidents — probably the whole number caused by explosions 
— may be considered to be preventable ; and that this is the fact 
may be fairly assumed from the circumstance of the death-rate in 
different mines varying considerably, according to the precautions 
taken in each. 

Surely, if this be the case, the proprietors of mines should be 
forced to adopt proper precautionary measures to protect the lives 
of the miners, and should, if they failed to do so, be held legally 
responsible for their neglect ! 

In the course of a paper on the subject of colliery accidents, 
read recently at the Society of Arts, by Mr. P. H. Holland, one of 
the Government Medical Inspectors under the Burial Acts, it was 
suggested, that, as a means of checking these accidents, no one 
should be allowed to work in a colliery without having his life assured 
at the expense of the proprietor of the mine, against death by acci- 
dent, to a sufficient amount to secure his family from destitution 
in the event of his death. 

The proprietor would be called upon to pay an extra premium 
should his mine be considered by the Accidental Death Office to 
be in a dangerous state, owing to neglect of due precautions ; it 
would thus be the interest of the proprietor to bring his mine 
into the best possible condition, in point of safety. It is added 
that an increase in the price of coal would provide for the payment 
of the ordinary but not for the extra premium, as the one, of course, 
would be a uniform charge in all mines. 

This is all very well on paper j but we know that, in practice, 
the premium for such an assurance would virtually come out of the 
wages of the men — and the premium would, moreover, probably, 
be so high, as to preclude the possibility of carrying out the 
views of Mr. Holland. It was suggested, whether an assurance 
scheme of this nature might not be made legally compulsory, though 
Mr. Holland stated that it was doubtful if assurances could be 
enforced by law. 

Of course, any idea of the sort is not likely to be entertained 
in practice — it would be well for the Assurance Offices were it 
otherwise — but a law to render the actual proprietors of the mines 
liable to be tried for manslaughter, in case of a fatal accident caused 
by the neglect of those precautions which the law might require to 
be adopted, and a strict enforcement of the punishment for that 
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crime, might probably tend to diminish the extreme mortality 
recorded in the reports of the inspectors. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that a large proportion of 
the casualties registered as " accidents " eventuate in the death 
of the victims; but the deaths occurring some time after the 
accidents are accordingly not set down to the primary cause, 
but to the immediate cause of death, whatever that may chance 
to be. 

The total number of deaths from violence recorded in the year 
1857, was no less than 15,027, and even this large number does 
not include the deaths from drowning at sea. 

I had intended to refer to some of the minor causes which tend 
unduly to increase the mortality of the country, but, owing to the 
length to which this paper has already extended, I feel called upon 
to defer carrying out my intention. 

It may be as well for me to mention, that the statistics which I 
have quoted in the course of this paper have reference almost 
entirely to the year 1857 — the last Report of the Registrar- 
General, the 20th, not going beyond that date. 

It is worthy of remark that while the deaths from one large 
class of diseases alone have been shown to be upwards of half a 
quarter of a million, those from "old age" are only 26,847. Pro- 
bably, in a less artificial state of society than that in which we 
live, so manifest a disproportion would not exist ; for in a natural 
state, I presume, there can be no doubt it is to " old age " that we 
should expect to find the great mass of the population owed their 
death. " Death by old age," Mr. Simon says, in a recent report 
to the Board of Health, "is, physiologically speaking, the only 
normal death of man." 

Do we not at the present day — as the poet records, nearly two 
thousand years ago, the presumptuous race of man in primeval 
times had done — attempt to violate all natural laws, and so draw 
down upon ourselves consumption, and a new train of fevers before 
unknown, and thus accelerate the slow approaching necessity of 
death ? 

" Maciea et nova Febrium 
Terns incubuit cohors; 

Semotique prius tarda necessitas 
Leti corripuit gradum." 

It would be a most interesting inquiry to follow the course taken 
by Thackrah, 30 years ago, in his round of inspection of the dif- 
ferent manufacturing processes throughout the kingdom, with the 
view to see to what extent the sanitary state of the workmen em- 
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ployed in the different manufactures had been improved since 
his time. 

Judging from the limited extent to which I have been able to 
carry my inquiries on this subject, I fear that but small progress 
has been made ; and yet his work ought to have opened the eyes of 
the public to the matter. 

An investigation of this nature could easily be carried out by 
Assurance Companies in combination with the visits of inspection 
of their agencies, which such Companies have in all parts of the 
kingdom. The expense of an enquiry of this nature would be, in 
fact, almost nothing, as it would, at most, but necessitate a few 
hours extra stay in the different towns which required to be visited ; 
and I feel satisfied that such an investigation, even if conducted 
at some expense to the Office undertaking it, would more than 
repay the outlay, by the important information that would be 
derived as to the actual effect of certain occupations on health and 
longevity, and of which those engaged in life assurance operations 
have at present but a vague, and perhaps incorrect, idea. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have endeavoured to show that, 
under the five principal heads, viz., phthisis, fever, small-pox, infan- 
tile diseases, and accidental death, an unnecessary amount of mor- 
tality takes place annually from causes greatly within human control. 

These causes are as follows, viz. — 

With reference to Phthisis and diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 

1. The unhealthy nature of certain employments. 

2. The bad arrangements, as respects ventilation, in manufac- 
tures and works of all kinds in which large bodies of the labouring 
classes are employed. 

3. The quantity of drink taken by this class of people. 

4. The apathy shown to the position in which they are placed 
as to sanitary matters, and the prejudices on the part of the opera- 
tives generally against all suggestions for the removal of the causes 
of the evils that injure them, in many conditions of life, particularly 
in the case of printers, millers, stonemasons, and persons employed 
in the manufacture of metals. 

5. The defective sanitary arrangements as regards the Army. 

6. The propagation of the disease by the marriage of those 
hereditarily affected with phthisis. 

With reference to Fever. 
I have referred to facts which prove that the means of checking 
fevers, and other contagious diseases, depend entirely upon sanitary 
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arrangements, and that we, in fact, hold in our own hands the 
power of prevention of this class of diseases. 

With reference to Small-pox. 
I have endeavoured to show that this complaint does not, per- 
haps, differ from other epidemics ; but that, probably, more strin- 
gent legislative enactments as to vaccination, or, at least, a more 
effectual method of carrying out the present Act, would have some 
effect in diminishing the number of deaths from this cause. 

With reference to deaths from Infantile Diseases. 
I have said enough to show that the mortality under this head is 
excessive, and that a considerable portion of it might be prevented. 

With reference to deaths from Accidental Causes. 

There is, I think, no reason to doubt that a great proportion of 
the very high mortality under this head arises from causes clearly 
within human control. 

These causes are principally as follows, viz. — 

1. Fractures and contusions. 

2. Drowning. 

3. Burns and scalds. 

4. Hanging and suffocation. 

5. Wounds and violent deaths, not classified. 

6. Poison. 

It will be admitted, I apprehend, without question, from the 
foregoing considerations, that an enormous unnecessary mortality 
takes place annually in this country. Without venturing myself to 
assess even an approximate number, I may state that the Registrar- 
General speaks of 100,000 deaths, in round numbers, as being of a 
preventable character. 

Notwithstanding the evident unnecessary sacrifice of life in this 
country, there is no doubt that a gradual progressive increase in 
the mean duration of life has been maintained for some centuries 
past — with one exception, the 17th century — but it is probably 
only within our own time that any considerable increase in the 
longevity of the mass of the population will be apparent ; and this 
will be owing as well to the improved habits of life of the people 
as to the reform in sanitary matters — to the improvements in the 
dwellings of the labouring classes — the greater attention that is 
now being paid to drainage — the abolition of intramural interment 
— the establishment of baths and wash-houses — to the shorter 
hours of labour that are now becoming daily more general, owing 
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in a great measure to the exertions of the " Early Closing Associa- 
tion," and of the Secretary of the society, Mr. Lilwall — to the 
establishment of national play-grounds, and the encouragement to 
indulge in manly exercises, of which the shorter hours of labour 
now more readily admit — and to the greater care that is now de- 
voted generally to the promotion of the well-being of that large 
section of the community which the labouring classes form, a duty 
which those above them in the social scale have heretofore too 
much neglected, to the consequent undue increase of the deaths 
recorded in the Registrar-General's annual returns, and the filling 
of our prisons and reformatories. 

It will probably be found that, in proportion as the energies of 
the country are devoted to sanitary questions, so will our expendi- 
ture upon such institutions as these be diminished; and thus, 
while we arc promoting the good of the people, we shall be at the 
same time economising the funds of the nation. 

If we are not to begin to profit by the valuable information we 
derive from the Registrar-General's department, which has been in 
operation since the year 1837, and if we are not to endeavour to 
adopt methods to check any unnecessary amount of mortality that 
we thus have the means of ascertaining — what, allow me to ask, is 
the advantage of the expensive machinery required for the due 
carrying out of the elaborate system now in operation ? 

The very object of the introduction of the system of recording 
the statistics, of births, deaths, and marriages, of the state of 
factories and mines, and of education, was that we might learn 
where our system of social government was at fault, and that it 
might be the means of directing our attention to the course neces- 
sary to be taken, with the view to remedy the evils that might be 
observed to exist. 

With a view to utilise the materials we possess, some general 
national statistical system would, however, appear to be necessary. 
Dr. Farr, in his Report on the International Statistical Congress, 
held at Paris in 1855, proposed a scheme for the establishment 
of a Statistical Board, for the purpose of digesting the national 
statistics, which should consist, he was of opinion, of statistics of 
finance, population and health, sickness, poor-law, friendly societies, 
and charity; of learning, art, and science; of statistics of the 
church and the law; of trade, manufactures, and agriculture; of 
the army and navy ; and of statistics of India and other foreign 
countries.* 

* Vide 16th Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 
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If a comprehensive scheme of this nature were carried out, we 
should, in the course of a few years, begin to derive some return 
from the capital which has been sunk in the purchase of the raw 
material for our subsequent operations, which has heretofore been, 
to a great extent, unproductive; for, as truly as the magnetic 
needle guides the mariner through the pathless ocean, so would the 
digests of the great masses of facts we possess direct the Govern- 
ment through the wide sea of legislation, and point out the course 
that must most surely be taken, if we wish to improve the resources 
of the country — if we wish to diminish sickness and to increase 
health and longevity — to lessen poverty and to promote learning — 
to take away the incentives that lead to the commission of crime — 
to ameliorate the condition of a great people — and to further their 
social and religious progress. 

In concluding this paper, I will beg to express a hope that I 
may not be considered by the members of the Institute to have 
intruded upon them anything approaching to an ex-cathedrd 
opinion. I have endeavoured to bring forward recognised autho- 
rities upon the different subjects on which I have touched, and I 
have taken the greatest pains to verify facts. 

I may add, that one great motive I have had in coming forward 
on the present occasion, has been an earnest feeling that it is a duty 
incumbent upon every one to lend any assistance that lies in his 
power towards calling attention to matters affecting the health and 
longevity of the people ; and there is no reason, I consider, because 
1 am not myself equal to the task of doing justice to the question, 
that I should abstain from entering upon a subject which is only 
now, I may say, beginning to arrest public attention, and that I 
should forbear to open up the store of rich materials that we have 
at our command from which to derive instruction in such matters. 

" Ergo fungar rice cotis, acutum 
Reddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi." 



On the Composition for Leave to an Assured to reside Abroad. By 
Robert Campbell, M.A., Advocate, Edinburgh, Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

IT is not an uncommon occurrence with certain classes of pro- 
fessional men who have settled themselves in this country, and 
perhaps assured their lives, without any intention of leaving it, to 
be called to a position which takes them to a residence perma- 



